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THE THIRD INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
PHILOSOPHY. 1 

THE first International Philosophical Congress was held at 
Paris during the Exposition summer of 1900, the second at 
Geneva in 1904. The third Congress met at Heidelberg, August 
3 1 -September 5, 1908, under the presidency of Professor Win- 
delband, with Professor Elsenhans, Heidelberg, as Secretary, 
and an active and efficient Buro headed by Dr. A. Ruge. To the 
untiring efforts of these officers and to the hearty cooperation of 
the authorities of the university, the city, and the grand duchy of 
Baden, was due in large measure the success of the meeting. 
The inclement weather of the season on the Continent could not 
dampen the members' appreciation of the beauty of the historic 
town, nor their enjoyment of the various entertainments provided 
for their hours of leisure. In the University we felt at home not 
only as university men ourselves, but because of the interest taken 
in our work, and the philosophical atmosphere, in the largest 
sense of the term, by which we found ourselves surrounded. The 
civil authorities of the town and country welcomed us with cor- 
dial words and with material favors. For nearly a week the mem- 
bers of the Congress wore in their badges the colors of Baden ; 
our interest in the land and in the Ruperto-Carola will far out- 
last our temporary citizenship. 

The attendance at the Congress included three hundred active 
members, besides many visitors and the considerable number of 
enrolled members who were hindered from being present. Apart 
from the content of particular papers, certain general features of 
the session were of interest. The temper of the work was posi- 
tive. The apologetic note was heard much less than in many 
discussions of recent times. Philosophy seemed no longer on its 
defense. It was rather addressing itself to its task, and conscious 

1 For data used in the preparation of this report the writer is indebted to Mr. Ray 
A. Sigsbee, the American member of the Buro, and Professor Thaddeus L. Bolton, 
of the University of Nebraska. To both of these gentlemen he begs to express his 
thanks for courteous assistance. 
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of the work in hand, no longer contending for its existence or its 
place in the family of the sciences. This pleasant consciousness 
was promoted by the circumstances of the meeting : by the agree- 
able surroundings, by the sympathy of many not philosophers by 
profession, by the momentum acquired in so large a gathering of 
scholars through the fact of their collective work. To the writer, 
however, the spirit seemed deeper grounded than in any incidental 
causes. It is evident that the crisis which began in the middle of 
the last century is passing. Philosophers feel less strongly the 
need for defending their type of thought, because, as a matter of 
fact, its position is more firmly established, and because it is accom- 
plishing its work for the age. In particular, it has well begun 
its labors in digesting the enormous material handed over to it by 
the sciences of physical nature and in grappling with the non- 
philosophical or mechanical views of the world developed from 
scientific premises. This was shown in the work of the Congress 
itself. 

A second agreeable feature was the consciousness that philos- 
ophy has a mission in connection with the culture of the age. At 
this point the Anglo-Saxon members of the Congress felt them- 
selves upon familiar ground. It seemed a continuance of the best 
elements in our own tradition to have emphasis laid upon the 
work which philosophy may do in furthering the progress of 
civilization ; and this not merely in so far as culture is made up 
of intellectual factors, but also in that it is ' practical ' and con- 
tains elements of ' life.' Here again, it may be added, a sign 
was given of renewed vitality on the part of our science and a 
proof that its work is in process of accomplishment. For philos- 
ophy to bear its part in the transformation of modern culture, for 
it to contribute to the solution of the problems with which modern 
states are grappling at the moment, or which their leaders perceive 
in the way before them, for it to share in the discussions of polit- 
ical and social questions as well as to influence the forms of later 
thinking or the progress of education, are tasks worthy of the 
best days of its history. And a philosophy which recognizes the 
duty laid upon it by these, its general relations, and which is busy 
with the labors which they suggest, is a philosophy which is 
viable, since it is at work. 
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It was inevitable that an International Congress should con- 
ceive the mission of philosophy in a generous sense ; and very 
early in the Heidelberg meeting the cosmopolitan note made 
itself heard. The culture which philosophy is to foster was in- 
terpreted as the civilization that passes the boundaries of single 
states to include the various peoples who make up the world. 
Without derogation to the principle of nationality, it was felt 
that one service which philosophy, and in particular its Inter- 
national Congresses, may render, consists in the deepening of the 
sense of solidarity among the nations. To the development of 
this spirit the days of common work and friendship contributed 
in a practical way. No members of the Congress were more 
heartily welcomed than those who had come to Heidelberg from 
beyond the western frontier. The Germans in particular had 
arranged a graceful attention for their French colleagues. The 
anniversary of Sedan fell on the opening day of the session, but 
the usual celebration of the victory was this year omitted. In 
certain chauvinistic quarters criticism was aroused by the de- 
cision. It is safe to say, however, that few, if any members of 
the Congress shared this feeling. To us it rather seemed a 
cause for rejoicing that, in its measure, our coming together had 
made for the mitigation of international discords and tended to 
promote the peace of the world. 

Among the special trends of philosophical opinion which the 
Congress exemplified, one was peculiarly noteworthy, the tend- 
ency to emphasize the selective, volitional, personal factors in 
thought and existence. This trend was shown in Croce's dis- 
cussion of aesthetic intuition, for example, and by Windelband's 
use of the selective definition of phenomena in his analysis of 
natural law ; it was notably illustrated by the prolonged and in- 
tense discussion of pragmatism and the pragmatic theory of 
truth, while in a different form it appeared in the " absolute 
pragmatism " of Royce's argument. No doubt this tendency is 
confronted by opposing forms of thought, as indeed it met with 
opposition in the discussions of the Congress itself. But its 
sharp distinction from many powerful currents of existing 
opinion only accentuates its significance. It is clear that the 
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movement of contemporary thinking has undergone a change. 
Already we are removed from the time when, in the in- 
terest of a boastful naturalism or from the side of abstract intel- 
lectualistic theory, it was possible to ignore the volitional and 
the affective aspects of human nature, and their importance for 
our views of the world and life. Philosophy has gained a broader 
conception of the data from which it must start in its attack upon 
the fundamental problems, and by so much at least it has come 
nearer to the truth. But the advance brings with it new re- 
sponsibilities. Less clear in the discussions of the Congress than 
the emphasis laid on personality and will, or less fully formu- 
lated than this, was the recognition of the need to rationalize, to 
universalize, the purposive and volitional factors. Such momenta 
were emphasized, or criticism was offered of their individualistic 
and subjectivistic implications ; the attempts were few to work 
out beyond these limitations to a view which should recognize 
the danger but transcend it. 

At this point, therefore, fresh problems rise before contem- 
porary thought. But the discussions which suggested them 
furnished aid also for their solution. The personal associations 
of the Congress, as well as its technical conferences, emphasized 
the relations of thought to social life. Philosophy has a duty 
toward modern culture, even with regard to the international 
phases of the latter. As it increasingly fulfills this mission, will 
not thinking men become more fully impressed with the broader 
developments of will and feeling which are wrought out in the 
life of civilized societies ? And, on the other hand, as the modern 
nations, in part by the aid of reflective thought, more successfully 
develop their internal organization or their peaceful relations to 
other states, will not this better rationalized collective life con- 
tribute to philosophy new bases for its own constructions ? For 
the present these are questions of a hypothetical kind. But their 
suggestions for the future are justified by an analogy from the 
recent past. May not the future of this phase of reflection furnish 
a parallel to the history of philosophy and science in the last age ? 
Amid all the disturbance of the later thinking, no one can over- 
look the steadying influence which science has exerted. The 
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belief in a system of law has confirmed our confidence in reason, 
and the endeavor to comprehend it deepened our views of the 
rationality manifested in the world, at a time when faith in reason 
for its own sake stood badly in need of encouragement. It may 
well be that a similar result will follow as we continue to ponder 
the principles of social existence and the questions which society 
posits for the philosopher. 

Four general sessions were on the programme, one for each of 
the four permitted languages, German, English, French, and 
Italian. Unfortunately this balance was disturbed by the illness 
of two of the principal speakers, Professors Henri Bergson, of 
Paris, and Lipps, of Munich. Thus the Congress missed the 
paper of the former on " L'idee de devenir " and the latter's dis- 
cussion " Zum Begriffder Philosophic" In their places, as noted 
below, President Windelband and Professor H. Maier, Tubingen, 
consented to speak. Thus rearranged the programme of the gen- 
eral sessions was as follows : September i , Opening of the Con- 
gress, Addresses of Greeting, etc. ; paper by Professor Royce, 
"The Nature of Truth in the Light of Recent Discussions." 
September 2, B. Croce, " II carattere lirico dell'arte e l'intuitione 
pura." September 3, E. Boutroux, " L'etat de la philosophic en 
France depuisi867"; Professor Windelband, " Ueber den Begriff 
des Gesetzes." September 5, Professor Maier, " David Friedrich 
Strauss " ; conclusion of the Congress. 

Royce attributed contemporary interest in the problem of truth 
to three motives, expressed respectively in instrumentalism, indi- 
vidualism, and the recent revision of pure mathematics together 
with the new logic attending it. The first two motives are related 
to pragmatism ; the third is often confounded with intellectualism, 
but it may more justly be interpreted in voluntaristic terms, and 
so be called " absolute pragmatism." This motive involves deep 
interest in the exactness of mathematical method and a rigid ideal 
of truth, which the pragmatists, " from a distance," misunderstand. 
Its researches have developed a new logic, a logic of the relations 
on which all thinking must depend. The system of these rela- 
tions has certain absolute forms. Such forms are not given us 
as intuitive certainties, nor are they discoverable by analysis, as 
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Kant supposed. They can be ascertained only by synthetic 
experiments in thought construction, which fundamentally include 
the moment of will. For the endeavor to deny them " inevitably 
implies the reassertion of the very propositions denied." Thus the 
third motive also issues in a type of voluntarism, reaching a defi- 
nition of truth " at once voluntaristic and absolute." The prin- 
ciples which it discovers are formal in themselves, expressed in 
pure logic and pure mathematics, but when they have been found, 
it is inevitable that ethics and metaphysics as well as science 
should be thought out in conformity to them. Absolute truth is 
known to us regarding the form of the rational will. 

Croce distinguished five types of aesthetics, empirical," prac- 
ticistic," intellectualistic, agnostic, and mystical. The serial 
order of these types is a logical and necessary one, in which 
the highest includes the rest. Hence a return is demanded to 
mystical aesthetics, last notably manifested in romanticism. We 
must return to the romantic aesthetics ; but not remain there, 
since a still higher stage exists, "the aesthetics of pure intuition" 
or "pure expression." With the romantic aesthetics affirming 
the theoretical character of art and denying its logical character, 
the aesthetics of pure intuition makes art the most primitive and 
simple function of the knowing spirit. Here the objection is 
raised that not intuition is demanded from art, or not this alone, 
but feeling, the moved personality of the artist. The theory of 
impersonality, however, coincides with the theory of personality 
rightly understood ; whence it follows that art has at once intui- 
tive and affective, epic and lyric, classic and romantic, objective 
and personal character, and is the perfect expression of an emotion 
or sentiment. The resulting dualism of form and content is to 
be overcome by showing that pure intuition and the representa- 
tion of a feeling, that epic and lyric, are the same. This is in 
fact the true view. The contrary doctrine is intellectualistic, 
springing from an abstract dualism ot spirit and nature. Art 
takes hold on a spiritual, not a physical fact, since spirit, not 
<puoi<;, is reality. 

Boutroux's account 01 contemporary philosophy in France 
began with 1867. That year was marked by a real transition in 
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thought. About this date the eclectic philosophy declined and 
a new development began, of " metaphysical philosophy " on the 
one hand, and "experimental philosophy" on the other. The 
phases of this development may be divided into the metaphysical 
movement (in three forms, rationalism, criticism, experientialism), 
the psychological movement, the sociological movement, ethics 
as positive science, the philosophy of the sciences, the philosophy 
of religion, historical inquiries. The most salient characteristic 
of the whole has been the separation of the special philosophical 
sciences from philosophy proper. Nevertheless, these encounter 
in their own work epistemological, cosmological, and practical 
problems, the problems of philosophy itself. The conjecture, 
therefore, is not hazardous that the two are tending towards a 
reconciliation, the special philosophical sciences recognizing that 
they cannot dispense with metaphysics, and metaphysics assimi- 
lating more and more the methods and results of the sciences 
themselves. 

The idea of law was traced by Windelband back to its historical 
and its psychological origins : the Greek and Renaissance views 
of the order of the heavens, the conflict between the individual 
and social forms. To-day we differentiate the factual and the 
ideal order ; but a common element in the concept of law re- 
mains, die Bestimmung des Besonderen durch ein Allegemeines. 
Lotze's use of the expression Gelten fails, as did Plato's theory 
of ideas, to explain the connection of the logical and the real in 
this relation. The nominalistic theories are confronted by the 
necessity for grounding the order of ideal contents in an objec- 
tive order. Kant's conjunction of legality and causality, more- 
over, has made it peculiarly difficult to avoid ascribing efficiency 
to the " universal rule." A way of escape seems to open if, in 
each particular case, the moment of action is ascribed to a unique 
Akt of the causal nexus, and the moment of regularity to the 
observing intellect. But under the uniformities of nature we un- 
questionably seek reality. The particular can never be grasped 
in its completeness, nor reality be understood without remainder ; 
but it is equally certain that in the inquiry into laws a part or side 
of reality forms the object of knowledge. So this expedient is 
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not fully successful. But help may be gained by considering the 
change in a correlative idea, the advance from the qualitative to 
the quantitative and selective conception of phenomena. From 
many directions we have all been converging towards the selec- 
tive view of perception, conception, and theory. Every cogni- 
tive act is selective. In dieser Weise ist auch alle Erkenntniss der 
Gesetze eine von dem Intellekt aus der Fulle der Wirklichkeit 
zweckvoll herausgearbeitete Erscheinung. 

Professor Maier in his lecture, " David Friedrich Strauss," out- 
lined Strauss's development from the beginnings in romanticism 
to the culminating Hegelian phase. The Hegelian philosophy 
posits the rationality of religion as itself a product of the world- 
reason. But this view leads to the critical examination of the 
New Testament records and the special Christian doctrines. The 
results of such examination, given in the Leben Jesu and the 
Glaubenslehre, show religion and philosophy no longer identified 
in their content under a diversity of form, but philosophy substi- 
tuting itself for faith. The position of Strauss, however, is not to 
be condemned, since his error consisted in his failure to appreci- 
ate the practical element in religion, rather than in his principle 
of rational criticism. During his last period, in Der alte und der 
neue Glaube, he went over to materialism. Nevertheless, he 
remained an Hegelian, working the results of science and the 
materialistic view of the world into the framework of metaphys 
ical idealism. Thus there was no break in his development to 
the end. 

For the discussion of special papers the Congress divided into 
seven sections : I. History of Philosophy, presided over by Xavier 
Leon (Editor of the Revue de Metaphysique et de Morale, Paris) 
and Professor Petsch (Heidelberg) ; II. General Philosophy, 
Metaphysics, and the Philosophy of Nature, Professors Kiilpe 
(Wurzburg) and Drews (Carlsruhe); III. Psychology, Professor 
Munsterberg and Dr. Hellpach (Carlsruhe) ; IV. Logic and 
Epistemology, Professor Maier (Tubingen) and Dr. Lask (Heidel- 
berg) ; V. Ethics and Sociology, Professor Lasson (Berlin), Dr. 
Bauch (Halle) ; VI. ^Esthetics, Professors Cohn (Freiburg) and 
Vossler (Heidelberg) ; VII. Philosophy of Religion, Professors 
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Troeltsch (Heidelberg) and Schwarz (Halle). Some one-hun- 
dred-fifty papers were on the various sectional programmes, a 
few of which, however, were not presented. Of this mass the 
largest number fell to Section IV., Logic and Epistemology, 
which also, at least when the debate over pragmatism was on, 
enjoyed the largest attendance. Section VII., Philosophy of 
Religion, on the other hand, held but few sessions, while Sec- 
tion III., Psychology, showed by the number of the papers and 
the interest evoked the prevailing attention to psychological sub- 
jects on the part even of students of philosophy proper. Stren- 
uous endeavors were made by the officers of the Congress to 
facilitate the work of the Sections and to prevent confusion amid 
the number of meetings going on at one and the same time in 
different rooms of the university building. In spite of this care, 
however, it was not possible to escape a sense of distraction and 
strain as one sought to hear at least the principal papers in his 
own field of study and neighboring fields. 

No subject of discussion aroused so much interest as pragma- 
tism. At the first general session, September i, the argument 
was begun by Professor Royce. On the afternoon of the same 
day the matter came up at the first meeting of the Section of 
Psychology. The next morning the programme of Section IV., 
Logic and Epistemology, included a group of papers dealing 
with it, among which Schiller's " Der rationalistische Wahrheits- 
begriff," read in German, at once occasioned an earnest, at times 
even vehement debate. The intensity of feeling, indeed, which 
marked the controversy, and some of the other discussions of 
the Congress, came as a surprise to the American members. 
The pragmatists themselves, however, were not in the first in- 
stance, nor chiefly, responsible for this feature. Schiller's paper 
was more than usually moderate. The discussion to which it 
led was marred by a bitterness of thought and of expression 
which did not wholly disappear in the two extra meetings to 
which the debate was adjourned. 

In part, this intensity was motived by the concern of the dif- 
ferent speakers over the principle under discussion. To the 
English or American visitor it was a matter of interest to note 
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how profoundly Continental thinkers have been stirred by the 
pragmatic issues. Here was manifested the same depth of con- 
viction, on the one side or the other, which has grown familiar 
among ourselves in recent years, and manifested also the same 
eagerness to defend one or other of the contrasted views. 
Familiar again were the arguments brought forward by the 
advocates of the doctrine, or by its ardent critics. Schiller's 
discussion of truth resembled a restatement, as it was probably 
intended to be, of positions familiar from his writings. The con- 
tentions of his opponents added little to the criticisms which of 
late have crowded the pages of the reviews and journals. Pro- 
fessor Jerusalem, Vienna, advanced a view relatively novel when 
he defended pragmatism by reducing it to a method for deter- 
mining what problems merit investigation, and to this alone. 
But if the limitation stand, it is difficult to see why the method 
should be also praised as an instrument for solving the problems 
selected for study. Professor Pikler, Budapest, came near to 
propounding a question which deserves to be pressed, whether 
pragmatism is logically entitled to any theory of truth, either 
negative or positive, unless its scope is restricted to phenomena. 
The point was approached, however, or suggested, rather than 
distinctly made, so that the work of criticism along this line 
remains to be accomplished. It may be that some new positions 
escaped the notice of the writer of this report. In general, the 
intensity of the debate in form was paralleled by the wontedness 
of its content. 

It was unfortunate that a number 01 American scholars who 
were enrolled as members of the Congress were prevented from 
coming to Heidelberg. In addition to those mentioned elsewhere 
the (probably imperfect) lists of the Tageblatt showed the follow- 
ing in attendance : Professors Bolton (Nebraska), Doan (Mead- 
ville Seminary), Dulles (Auburn Seminary), Kirschmann (To- 
ronto), Major (Ohio State) ; Doctors Carus (Chicago), Franklin 
(Baltimore), Rogers (Harvard), Rousmaniere (Mt. Holyoke), 
Rowland (Mt. Holyoke) ; Miss Curtis (Worcester), Miss Hender- 
son (Cambridge), Miss Meday (New York) ; Messrs. Sigsbee and 
Toll, students of philosophy at Heidelberg and Freiburg. Papers 
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were given by Professor Baldwin ( " The Problem and Scope of 
Genetic Logic," read by title), Professor Fullerton ("A Proposed 
Reconciliation of Idealism and Realism," — the realist must 
acknowledge that the world is a world of experience, the idealist 
that there is an objective order), Dr. Husik ("Dr. Neumark on 
Aristotle and Maimonides" — a critical review of Neumark's dis- 
cussion of matter, form, and motion in Aristotle), Mrs. Ladd- 
Franklin ( " Epistemology and Psychology for the Logician," — 
there is need to determine, if possible, a settled body of philo- 
sophical doctrine ; in relation to the theory of truth, " histurgy," 
may be suggested, whose " watchword is that knowledge is a 
network"), Professor F. M. Urban ("Die psychophysischen 
Massmethoden,"), and Professor Armstrong ("The Evolution of 
Pragmatism," — pragmatism is both integrating and differen- 
tiating, of late differentiation has been gaining ground). 

The date for the next Congress was fixed for 191 1, an interval 
of three, instead of the usual four years being selected in order 
that the meeting might synchronize with the session of the Math- 
ematical Congress. Bologna was chosen as the place of meet- 
ing, and Professor F. Enriques as president. 

A. C. Armstrong. 

Wesleyan University. 



